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FISHING COLUMN HELPFUL 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to congratulate you on your 
most recent issue of Florida Wildlife. Each 
successive issue is better than the previous 
one. 

One of the most helpful articles, I think, 
is “They're Biting Here.” It sort of gives 
you an overall view of what’s doing all over 
the state. Also, it is very helpful when plan- 
ning a trip. I know because I have used the 
tips found there often. 

|. H. MASELSTEIN 
Miami Beach. 


. . . FINEST EVER SEEN 
Dear Sir: 

A friend of mine has just sent me a copy 
of the April edition of your magazine, which 
is by far the finest publication of its kind 
that I have ever seen. Please put me on the 
mailing list. 

ALBERT MOORE SAXE 


Sarasota. 


. . . ONE OF THE BEST 
Dear Sir: 

This is to congratulate you on the very 
practical and interesting issues of your mag- 
azine. We think it doubtless one of the best 
(if not the best) publications of its kind 
available today. 

C.. L. SOWELL 
Quincy. 





SPANISH READER 
Dear Sir: 

I write to ask you a favor. 

Please, although I am a curious foreigner, 
send me a copy of the magazine: FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. 

Apologizing for troubling, and thanking 
you beforehand, I am, Sir. 

SOLDIER MARTIN C. QUINE 
Lerida, Spain 
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Alligators, strangely 
enough, are among Flor- 
ida’s greatest tourist at- 
tractions. This _ striking 
picture was taken by a 
Florida News and Photo 
Service cameraman. 
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Babcock and Assistant Emil Remelsberger smile over a mistake they’ve discovered on the drafting board. 
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“g—q QUIPPING your ancient outboard 

4 motor with a neutral, reverse 
and forward gear will be as 
simple as skinning a cat within the 
next six or seven months. What’s 
more, the conversion job won’t call 
for much more folding money that it 
takes to buy a secondhand suit of 
clothes at a rummage sale. At least 
that’s the information we received 
when we visited with the man who 
should know—Y. C. Babcock, of De- 
Land—the genius who invented the 
slick, gear shifting gadget. 

The instant we met Mr. Babcock in 
the Volusia County Courthouse corri- 
dor, we knew we were going to like 
him. When he first spoke to us we 
were convinced too that he had in- 
herited a keen sense of humor along 
with his inventive instincts. 

“This is the first time we’ve ever 
interviewed an inventor,” we told him. 

“TI hate the name inventor,” he ans- 
wered quickly. without changing ex- 
pression. 

For a split second we were fearful 
that we’d insulted the man—that we’d 
sort of stepped on his toes. But it 











Kit type gear adapter weighs but a few 
ounces and can be installed by the average 
motor owner. Long arrow shows the gear 
control; small arrow shows control line to 
gears installed in hub of propeller. 





didn’t take him long to relieve our 
worry! 

“Nuts—just plain nuts,” he ex- 
plained, “is a much better word than 
inventor. All of us are nuts—some of 
us nuttier than others. Then too, a 
few of us are just nutty enough that 
we succeed in selling some of the 
things we think up.” 

That remark convinced us that we 
had caught up with a pretty good Joe 
—the five hours we spent with him 
afterward convinced us too that we’d 
met up with a mighty smart one. 

Now that we’ve had an opportunity 
to. operate six or seven different 
makes of outboards equipped with 
Babcock’s gears we are convinced that 
eventually he will be responsible for 
revolutionizing outboard boating in 
the United States and Canada. What’s 
more we are certain that his gadget 
is strictly foolproof because we did 
everything we were big enough to do 
in an unsuccessful effort. to tear up 
the gear mechanism. 

_ Babcock first started thinking up 
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gear shift idea for outboard purely 
as a safety factor. 

“Four people have been drowned 
cranking outboards right here in De- 
Land—more are being killed daily 
throughout the United States,” he ex- 
plained. “In most instances the deaths 
are charged off as ‘fishing accidents’ 
and no mention is made of the out- 
board’s responsibility.” 

The average fisherman, he explain- 
ed, stands up in his boat when crank- 
ing a motor. The chances are even 
that the throttle will be open pretty 
widely. Thus, when the motor sud- 
denly takes off, the boat tips sideways 
and, unless the boatman is securely 
hanging on, he will be tipped over- 
board. Then, Babecok continued, with 
the motor automatically turning side- 
ways, the pilotless boat will normally 
make a perfect circular course and 
return to either injure or kill the hap- 
less fisherman. Similar situations 
caused four deaths in DeLand alone! 

First off, Babcock’s invention has 
put an end to cranking accidents once 
and for all. With the gear set in neu- 
tral position, a sportsman cranks his 
motor at the boat landing and then 
takes his own sweet time to adjusting 
the carburetor and warming up the 
engine. Then when he heads out on 
his fishing trip, it’s with definite as- 
surance that the engine won’t “poop 
out” in the first 50 or 60 feet—a sit- 
uation that members of the outboard 
clan fully understand and detest. 


Aside from the safety factor, Bab- 
cock had several other essential ideas 
in mind when he started designing hig 
gears. The gadget, he reasoned, had 
to be light in weight, and it had to be 
cheap enough that the average ‘poor 
man” fisherman could afford the in- 
vestment. And, despite its light 
weight and low price it had to be fool- 
proof, reliable, and essentially in- 
destructible! 


Adding the reverse gear was just a 
natural in the process of perfecting 
the entire mechanism, Babcock said, 
“T know that you, like thousands of 
others, have been busy working a 
favorite stream while your number 
one plug was doing a swell job. Then, 
all of a sudden—BANG—you’re hung 
up in a low tree branch or some under- 
water obstruction. If it’s a_ swift 
stream, it’s two to one that you lose 
your pet bait; on the other hand, if 
the current is sluggish you break out 
the oars, execute two or three half 
circles, try to keep your line from 
fouling the boat, the motor, any other 
nearby obstruction. Finally you re- 
trieve the bait and then spend the 
next half hour pulling knots out of 
your line. With the reverse, a pull of 
the starter cord, a quick run back- 
ward while you reel in the loose line, 
a quick retrieve, and you start fishing 
again.” 

The reverse gear motor is equipped 
with a locking pin to prevent the 


Co-author Charley Anderson tries his hand at running a motor wide open while it’s in 
neutral speed. The motor purrs but the propeller stands still. 
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motor from kicking out of the water, 
a natural tendency when pressure is 
exerted to the backing position. Also, 
due to the normal pitch of the propel- 
ler, along with a small reduction ratio 
built into the backing mechanism, 
there is never any danger of swamp- 
ing the boat over the stern even when 
full reverse throttle is applied. 

Our five-hour visit with Babcock 
convinced us that he has attained his 
original goal! As a matter of fact he 
likely has exceeded it. In the future 
not only new motors will likely be 
factory-equipped with his gears, but 
in addition, within a few months it 
will be possible for any sportsman to 
buy a gear kit at his favorite sports- 
good shop and modernize his old motor 
in short order, and at slight expense. 

Kits, offering neutral and forward 
speed, will soon be available at prices 
“ranging from $15 to $18,” according 
to Babcock. It will add but 9 ounces 
to the motor’s weight! Another out- 
fit, offering neutral, forward and 
reverse, to be sold in kits, will cost 
“around $35.” Gears in this unit are 
contained in a hub that will fit all 
makes of outboards. The added weight 
will amount to but 2 pounds and 5 
ounces. The gadget offering neutral, 
forward and reverse, factory installed 
in new motors, according to Babcock, 
weigh but 1 pound, 7 ounces. 

If the “‘kit” idea catches on, it has 
an almost endless potential field. 
Babcock estimated that ‘“‘somewhere 
between 12 and 14 million” outboards 
are owned in the United States and 
Canada. 

Shear pins, long a bugaboo with 
the outboard clan, will have better 
than a 90 per cent chance of survival 
with the new gear. Built into the gear 
chain is a high tension spring, origi- 
nally placed in the plans to take up the 
sudden application of power when 
shifting from one position to another. 
In the working model the spring was 
given double duty. Not only does it 
take up the sudden power and give 
an easy start to the craft, but it also 
prevents the breaking of shear pins, 
and in some cases, the whole bottom 
assembly of the motor. 


Since Babcock told us, “try to tear 
it up,” this was one of the first things 
we really concentrated on. As any out- 
boarder knows, when the motor is 
running forward there is a skeg or 
foot on the motor that will keep the 
wheel from being damaged by most 
underwater debris. However, when 
running backward the prop, being 
totally unprotected, is likely to tear 
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Inventor Babcock has also come up with something else new in boating—a fast boat with 


a deck as level as a dance floor. 


itself up on even a small water-logged 
board under the water. “Tear it up.” 
Babcock urged. We did our best. Pull- 
ing out into the river several yards, 
we turned the boat around, put the 
motor in reverse, and gave it full 
throttle toward the bank, stern first. 
Tear up we did, but not the motor. 
The stern of the boat was knocked 
loose from its bolts and the motor 
was hanging on the best it could but 
still buzzing merrily away. The prop 
had struck a large limestone rock, 


Babcock shows Co-author Bill Snyder how simple it is to provide an outboard motor with 





disengaged itself, and was waiting 
for some one to lift it off the rack. 
As soon as the boat was moved, and 
the gears shifted to forward, we were 
off again and with no damage done 
to the wheel. Not even a broken sheer 
pin! 

Babcock impressed us as being a 
nervous sort of person. Unconsciously, 
he runs his fingers through his thick, 
graying hair time and again while 
discussing his invention, he’ll chuckle 

(Continued on Page 18) 





reverse, forward and neutral speeds. 
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ss | Ce ee This one and one-fourth acre pond serves the farmel 
: , as a convenient fishing spot, and it also irrigates 20 
acres of tobacco land. It was built in 1945-46 with @ 


bulldozer. 


Hundreds of Florida farmers have 
learned that farm fish ponds can 
serve a useful purpose and still 
furnish the owner a lot of 


choice angling. 


By Howard R. Bissland 





Tasty pan-sized bream as well as bass up to 15 inches long abound 
in this man-made fishing hole. It was built and stocked with fish 
five years ago. 
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J. B. Senterfeit, 
Laurel Hill, fishes 
in his farm pond. 


T IS a fine thing to go fishing—to 
load boats, tackle, rods and reels 
in the old jalopy and take off to 

some spot thirty miles from nowhere 
in the adjoining county. It is some- 
thing else to be able to catch a mess 
of fish at almost any time of day in 
your own back yard or on your own 
back forty. 

Farmers, ranchers, grove owners, 
and even the city slickers with a few 
suburban acres are learning that with 
a little time and effort they can have 
a man-made fish pond in Florida. 
Many counties in North Florida have 
land ideally suited to the construction 
of farm ponds. In many coastal coun- 
ties of peninsular Florida the ground 
water table is high enough so that a 
few hours work with a bulldozer and 
dragline produces a farm pond. 

Florida farmers have for years 
lagged behind the Northern states in 
the construction of fish ponds on their 
farms due to the numerous fishable 
lakes and rivers which have been 
available to them. But more and more 
are waking up to the beauty of fish- 
ing literally from their back porch 
at any time of day. However, there are 
over 200 artificial fish ponds in Flor- 
ida today and most of these have been 
constructed in the last ten months. 
Soil conservation biologists estimate 
that “thousands of fish ponds will be 
constructed in the coming years.” 
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Practically all man-made fish ponds 
in Florida have been construeted in 
organized Soil Conservation Districts. 
Farmers in these districts have had 
the assistance of the Conservation 
Service in selecting pond sites, con- 
structing dams, stocking with fish 
and managing the resulting pond for 
fish production. Soil Conservation 
technicians, in addition to furnishing 
blueprints for the construction of the 
ponds, will estimate the probable cost 
of the job for anyone interested. Most 
ponds average an expenditure of $500 
to $5,000, according to the size of the 
fill required to make the dam. In 
Gadsden County, where 36 artificial 
fish ponds have been built, the small- 
est pond is one acre and the largest 
eight, for an overall average of two 
acres. 

HE reasons and the necessities for 
oi constructing artificial ponds are 
many and varied. In Gadsden County, 
for example, tobacco farmers needed 
water for irrigation and they needed 
it close to their tobacco plantings. 
They contacted technicians of the Soil 
Conservation Service in Quincy and 
found in many instances that they 
had a possible pondsite practically 
Where they wanted it. They built 
ponds. On further inquiry they found 
they could grow fish in these ponds. 
Now they have ponds for irrigation to 
water their tobacco during the dry 








season and they have ponds for fish- 
ing and for recreation. 

Farmers and grove owners in 
Pinellas County found that because 
of overdrainage some of their deep 
wells were drawing salt water. They 
also needed water for irrigation for 
orange groves. Even while the Pinel- 
las Soil Conservation District was be- 
ing organized this problem was pre- 
sented to the Board of Supervisors of 
the new District. In conference with 
Albert Swartz, SCS technician, they 
decided that at least one of the ans- 
wers was the construction of small 
ponds—many small ponds. So far 
eighty-four ponds have been dug and 
seventy-more are planned for con- 
struction in this one district. Here the 
job of building a pond is not neariy 
so difficult as it is in other sections. 
All that is necessary is to dig out a 
small area of stagnant, mosquito 
breeding water caused by over-drain- 
age, and by so doing create a health 
giving, food producing fish pond. 

In central and south Florida many 
ponds are built for stock watering 
purposes. For the most part natural 
ponds and lakes are abundant but 
they are frequently on the other side 
of the fence. 

One of the first ponds constructed 
was on the farm of Mr. John Senter- 
feit in the Yellow River Soil Conserva- 


(Continued on Page 16) 








This flooded pasture lands near Camilla, Ga., contains more than 10 million golden shiners. 





“Wa OBERT L. HoGGARD, Camilla, 
Georgia, postal clerk, capital- 
. ized on a North Georgia flood 
and the public’s yen for “cracker” 
fishing to roll up a $15,000-a-year 
business. 

Since February of this year he has 
sold 270,000 golden shiners at $20 a 
thousand. The resulting $5,400 is no 
small bait. And the initial investment 
was only an amazingly low $1,000! 

It all started in January when Rob- 
ert, out searching for a supply of 
minnows to stock in his private pool, 
stumbled onto a _ virtual fish-bait 
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bonanza—a subterranean-fed lake, 
home of an estimated 10 million pre- 
cious shiners. 

The golden minnow “gold-mine” 
was a result of one of mother nature’s 
weird tricks. In April of last year 
the overflow from the worst North 
Georgia floods in 15 years drained 
into an underground river which 
erupted in the low meadow lands 
seven miles southwest of Camilla. 
What was once a_ pasture with 
a few scattered ponds became a 
shallow lake sprawling over 1,000 
acres. The few minnows in the origi- 


nal ponds liked their new surround- 
ings. There was plenty of room and 
no predator fish to eat them. So they 
multiplied into the fabuious family 
that Hoggard discovered. 
“Why don’t you sell the shiners for 
bait?” Robert’s fishing friends asked. 
Robert is not a man to kick around 
a good idea. So he approached Lewis 
Eidson, who owns the property, and 
leased the lake for as long as he wants 
it at five dollars a week. 
HEN he set to work getting the 
minnows on the market. He con- 
structed a 30 by 40 foot net of his 
own design and set it up on poles over 
a cool hole in the lake. When he want- 
ed a “load” of minnows he dropped 
the net into the hole and threw a 
handful of oat meal into it. The shin- 
ers swarmed after the oat meal and 
Hoggard lifted the net with pulley 
ropes and scooped them out. Then 
they were placed in a bait box kept 
for this purpose and towed to shore. 
North and South Georgia fishermen 


went for his bait. Soon he had built a 
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A Georgia fiood furnished 


t a | — ( rod 
Robert Hoggard with a 


i E Re wy 2 en . ‘a a i 
nobby that is netring 
Lim S150 : 
him 3150 a week. 


regular market for the product. Seil- 
ing wholesale, he had no competit»rs. 

Sales were good. Hoggard pushed 
his expansion plans further. He hired 
two farmer neighbors, Gilbert and 
Weldon Galloway, to help him and he 
made the down payment on a fish 
tank truck to transport the minnows. 
Weldon became his truck driver and 
Gilbert his loader and feeder. The 
truck is a one-ton Chevrolet with 
three large tanks that can carry 300 
gallons of water apiece. Each tank has 
an aereator which supplys oxygen to 
the fish and keeps them alive en- 
route. The truck can haul a lot of 
fish. 

In the beginning Robert confined 
his sales to Georgia but always with 
an eye on the lush fishing industry of 
Florida. In May he came south. This 
meant a visit to the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. John 
F. Dequine, Chief Fisheries Biologist, 
issued him a permit to sell in Florida 
after inspecting the minnows to see 
that they weren’t of an undesirable 
species. Now the enterprising Geor- 
gian is peddling his fish bait to whole- 
sale dealers as far south as Tampa 
on the Gulf and DeLand on the East 
Coast. One dealer in DeLand never 
buys less than 10,000 minnows at a 


crack. At $20 a thousand that isn’t a 
small deal. 


By JACK HARPER 


“Te, 


“T have an investment of about 
$1,000,” Hubbard explained. “My 
weekly sales average $300.” Included 
in the total investment are nets, truck 
payment, gasoline pump and motor, 
a pipe and three buckets . 

PERATING expenses? He figures 

$150 a week. The Galloway boys 
do the selling and delivering on a com- 
mission basis. Getting 40% of their 
sales, the pair has so far taken home 
an average of $60 a week apiece. They 
still farm as a sideline. Oat meal 
used to keep the shiners and attract 
them into his net, and an electricity 
bill for lights used when making 
night hauls, round out the operating 
costs. 

Robert believes he has an inexhaus- 
table supply of minnows in his fish 
bait gold mine. He conservatively esti- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Hoggard throws a handful of oats out to attract shiners into his net. The Camilla, Georgia, 
postal clerk found a $300 a week fish bait business in this subterranean-fed lake. 


Robert Hoggard, fish bait dealer, scoops out a few shiners from his bait net to give to a 
friend. The net is lowered into a cool hole in the pond and lifted when full of shiners. 





How Bright |S 


tween shooting seasons? I have, and they pretty 

much follow the same pattern whether they occur 
around a pot-bellied stove in a country grocery store in 
the North or beneath a palm tree here in Florida. Always 
the discussion boils down to the question that is upper- 
most in every duck hunter’s mind. Were last year’s fed- 
eral regulations on season and bag reasonable? Will the 
season be extended and the bag limit enlarged this year? 
Those are always the $64 questions that rate highest in 
the hunter’s mind! 

Discussions on these questions among hunters are 
highly interesting, but it’s a shame they aren’t ap- 
proached with a more widely-informed point of view, 
completely without prejudice, and with full consideration 
of all the facts as they stand. 

To start with, let’s get our minds straight on what 
would constitute “better” regulations for Joe Blow, the 
average duck hunter. For him, it’s likely, “better” regu- 
lations would add up to more liberal bag and possession 
limits, shooting time, and length of season. To my way 
of thinking this is a lop-sided attitude for a fair-minded, 
well-informed duck hunter to take. 

Actually, there are two primary purposes of duck hunt- 
ing regulations. One of these is to limit the total kill 
to a point where the annual increase will maintain the 
population at a desired level. Thus, if ¢ 
tion is extremely high, it might become 
necessary to take all the annual increa 
hand, when a population is low and nee 
it obviously becomes necessary to take only a™po 
the annual increase. The decision on exactlywhat 
can safely be taken rests on a number of factors including 
the size and distribution of the total population; the rate 
of reproduction and hunting pressure, along with other 


D' YOU ever sit in on a duck hunters’ gab fest be- 












(The author, the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s waterfowl 
biologist, has headed an intensive study of waterfowl conditions in Florida 
for the past 18 months.—Ed.) 
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certain popula- | 


decimating factors. Another principal aim of the regula- 
tions is to distribute the annual take as fairly as possible 
among all hunters. The achievement of those two aims 
is not exactly child’s play. This is especially true in the 
case of migratory species such as waterfowl, whose breed- 
ing and wintering areas perhaps are several thousand 
miles apart. 


OR my money, the “best” regulations are those that 
F come closest to meeting these specifications: limit- 
ing the kill to only the surplus portion of the annual 
increase while maintaining the population at a desired 
level; and, distributing the kill as evenly as possible 
among all hunters. The next question, concerns how to 
decide on such regulations as I have¥@utlined. This is 
indeed a big job and, where waterfow : i 
sidered, consists of three main phases 
inventory; breeding ground surveys; an 
alysis of duck stamp sales to determine tl 
distribution of hunting pressure. 

















The mid-winter inventory is taken each % 
after the close of shooting season. Some 2,004 
mostly using airplanes, assist in taking 
They carefully cover all important wd 
the United States, Mexico, and the We 


Equally as important as the size and diStribution of 
the waterfowl population is the success it has on the 


breeding grounds. Thus, an appraisal of breeding ground 
“conditions and trends is necessary information in draft- 


ing the best shooting regulations. The appraisal is one of 
the toughest jobs in the entire wildlife management field. 
It is a tough assignment because of the vast extent of 
the area covered; difficulties of transportation; isolation 
of much of the breeding range; the secretive habits of 
the birds themselves; and limited personnel, equipment 
and funds. Add to this the fact that the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service regulations committee needs an accurate 
concept of breeding ground conditions by mid-June—a 
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the Waterfowl Picture? 


BY E. B. CHAMBERLAIN, JR. 





Florida duck-hunting was vastly improved last year. But does 


this improvement justify a slackening in regulations this year? 


time when the breeding season likely isn’t half finished. 
With these limitations, it is impossible to arrive at actual 
figures on the total breeding populations or production 
either. Instead, it becomes necessary to rely on sampling 
methods which will accurately record trends in popula- 
tions and conditions on the more important and presently 
accessible parts of the breeding range. 

It is likely that the 1947 season and immediately suc- 
ceeding season ushered in improved breeding ground 
veys because enlarged personnel and added equip 
were made available and more 
methods were employed. 

The third portion of informatio 
sensible hunting regulations lies i 
pate the amount and distribution of 
the coming season. This informatié 
through analyses and study of duck sta 

As an example of the importance of £ 
able number of hunters in the season "come, I point 
backward to the 1946 shooting season. When the regula- 
tions were made for that year, World War II was going 
strong and it appeared likely that hunting pressure on 
ducks would be relatively light. So, despite the fact that 
the inventory showed a decrease in the waterfowl pop- 
ulation, the regulations were not tightened proportion- 
ately. Then, to the surprise of many of us, the war ended 
suddenly and hunting pressure was greater than had 
been anticipated. The result? The waterfowl population 
decreased 33 per cent while the number of hunters in- 
creased approximately 15 per cent! 

HE importance of knowing where hunting pressure 

may be expected is best appreciated when we con- 
sider that, so far as waterfowl range is concerned, the 
continent can be divided into four flyways. Each has its 
own breeding ground, wintering areas, and migration 
routes. Most important, the waterfowl population of 
each specific flyway is pretty definitely independent of 
the other. True, there is some trading back and forth 
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but, on the whole, mighty few birds shift flyways. Thus, 
should any species become extinct in some particular fly- 
way, there will be no rapid filling in from other flyways 
even though the species is plentiful there. By the same 
token, should a specific flyway have a surplus of birds, 
the regulations should be adjusted accordingly. This 
regulation by flyway was practiced on a full-scale basis 
for the first time last season, and very definitely seems 
the most logical system. This becomes even more evident 
when the cogfanental distribution of waterfowl, the 

ting presgure, and the kill for the previous year are 














The 1947-48 season, the Pacific flyway had 37 
of thé waterfowl, 19 per cent of the hunters, and 
ent of the kill. During the same season, the At- 
yway had 15 per cent of the waterfowl, 11 per 
-hunters, and 10 per cent of the kill. As a 






lantic 
cent of © 
‘ence, in the following season, 1948-49, states in 
the Pacific flyway were offered their choice between a 
straight 40-day season and a split season of two 17-day 
periods. Daily bag limit on ducks was set at five, and 
possession limit was placed at 10. At the same time, states 
in the Atlantic flyway were offered a ¢hoice between a 
straight 30-day season and two split seasons of 12 days 
each, with a daily bag of four birds and possession lim- 
ited to eight. So, no matter how desirable it might have 
seemed that season to even up the number of birds and 
the hunter-kill, it was recognized that the birds were 
not going to shift from one flyway to the other and thus, 
it was essential that they be regulated separately in the 
interests of efficient wildfowl management! 


ow, how does all this affect the hunter on a duck 
N marsh in south or central Florida who vows he 
saw ten times more ducks last season than in any previous 
year? He is positive in his own mind that next year’s 
regulations should be more liberal. But, what are the 
facts? 











(Continued next page) 











In the first place a person who is 
familiar with but a few areas is not 
qualified to say whether or not there 
has been a general increase through- 
out the flyway. To prove my conten- 
tion, I cite the fact that there were 
goodly numbers of ducks last year in 
many south Florida areas. And yet, 
you would have found exactly the re- 
verse condition in the extreme north- 
western portion of the state—birds 
were very definitely scarce there. Ex- 
amples, such as the one I have given 
you, can be repeated many, many 
times. In a small way they illustrate 
the necessity of knowing the exact 
conditions throughout the flyway be- 
fore attempting to intelligently rec- 
ommend next season’s regulations. 

However, hearing loud demands for 
this or that type of regulation—de- 
mands that are made by persons lack- 
ing authoritative information con- 
cerning conditions in a specific flyway 
—are nothing new! This situation has 
always posed a man-sized problem for 
wildlife administrators. Back in 1935, 
while speaking before the Twenty-first 
Game Conference, the late Mr. E. Lee 
LeCompte, then chief game warden of 
Maryland, revealed his inability to 
convince the hunters of his state that 
there was an urgent need for more 
stringent wildfowl hunting restric- 
tions. Mark you, this was at a time 
when the continental waterfowl pop- 
ulation was close to its lowest ebb! 
Because of the fact that there were 
still some thousands of ducks to be 
seen in Maryland—the average hunt- 
er there refused to look over the end 
of his nose to get the true picture. 
Fortunately, more stringent regula- 
tions and restrictions were decided up- 
on and enforced that season and, along 
with habitat improvement and refuge 
establishment, resulted in an upward 
population swing. It is indeed a sad 
commentary on our intelligence if we 
fail to learn and profit through such 
instances. 

Even considering that, as a whole, 
the last waterfowl season in Florida 
showed a growing population and kill 
—it does not of necessity mean that 
the rest of the flyway was equally as 
good. 

Rowe Albert M. Day, Director 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, announced that the Missis- 
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sippi flyway has registered a 17 per 
cent increase, and the Atlantic flyway 
48 per cent. Even in face of this in- 
crease, is this the time to relax our 
regulations? During the hunting pe- 
riod from 1943-44 through 1947-48 
there was an increase of about 66 per 
cent in hunters while a decrease of 
slightly more than 56 per cent was 
registered in the total number of 
waterfowl. As a result of this condi- 
tion, there still remains a considerable 
gap between supply and hunting pres- 
sure. Even though we saw an upswing 
in waterfowl population last season, I 
feel that this is hardly the time for an 
increase in next season’s kill unless 
conditions in the current breeding 
season are unexpectedly and decidedly 
favorable. There’s no doubt that a 





LEARNS A LESSON 

A 17-year-old illegal netter is learn- 
ing a lesson about fish and wildlife con- 
servation the hard way under orders from 
Justice of the Peace Harvey Bizzell of 
Pensacola. The youth was sentenced last 
month to write a 500-word theme on 
“Why Illegal Netting is Detrimental to 
Fresh Water Fishing?” 

The teen-ager was taken before the 
Justice of the Peace by A. D. Livingston, 
wildlife officer, on charges of netting in 
Idle Springs at the head of Bayou Chico 
near Pensacola. Livingston recommended 
that he be put under one-year probation 
because of his youth. The JP agreed but 
added the boy must still write the theme. 


vastly larger kill would result from a 
longer season. 

Back in 1935 studies of banded 
birds in Michigan showed the benefits 
of a 30-day season in saving ducks. 
It must be considered too that a 30- 
day season, as far as a duck is cor- 
cerned, actually amounts to approxi- 
mately 90 days because the 30-day 
periods are staggered along the mi- 
gration route as he flies from north 
to south. 

So duck hunters, when you and your 
buddies hold the next gab-fest under- 
neath a palm tree this summer, re- 
member that the most successful reg- 
ulation will be one that limits the kill 
to the surplus, and distributes the kill 
as evenly as possible. 


BACKWATER BONANZA 


(Continued from Page 9) 


mates there are 10,000 shiners per 
acre. There are only a few bream in 
the water and no bass or other preda- 
tor fish to eat the minnows. 

There isn’t another pond created by 
the floods large enough to ever give 
any competition to his enterprise. The 
bait dealer knows this because he has 
flown over the entire country all the 
way to the Flint River in search of 
other lakes that may have sprung up 
after the high waters. 

Hoggard realizes that what nature 
gives nature can take away. But he 
has made plans for that event. Scan- 
ning Georgia’s historical records, he 
has found that flood created lakes, 
like his own, stand for at least three 
years. If the lake dries up though, he 
intends to catch all the minnows and 
stock them in artificial barrow pits. 
Then continue operations from there. 

The part time postal clerk recom- 
mends the fish bait business for any 
one looking for a profitable sideline. 
There is always a dependable and 
now steadily growing market. An arti- 
ficial bait pond, stocked with shiners 
and fertilized, will pay off, Hoggard 
insists. Under proper conditions, he 
claims, you could raise 200,000 per 
acre and not have any trouble selling 
them. 

“Fishing has put on long pants and 
now a live bait industry is needed to 
keep up with the parade,” he explain- 
ed. “Anyone with a little planning 
and work can find his windfall in 
selling them.” 

Right now Hoggard is planning 
further expansion. He is dickering 
with a dealer for another fish tank 
truck to supply the clamoring retail- 
ers. At present he is offering min- 
nows at a cut rate, $15 a thousand, to 
any dealer who will come and get 
them himself. 

The South Georgia Cracker hasn’t 
put on any “airs” since finding his 
lucrative sideline. He still gives bait 
to all his fishing friends who drop 
by his place on the way out to their 
favorite ponds. He has only one com- 
plaint in life now. 

“T don’t have much time for fish- 
ing anymore,” he explained. 


One of the smallest rifles in the world, 
not even six inches long, is owned by Ralph 
Cooksey. Of German make, and ancient or- 
igin, it shoots real shells. 
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Most people 


think of the Airedale 
as nothing more than a 
homely, good - natured mutt. 
The author disagrees. 


rtirnedates 
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by 


Cleland van Dresser 


T HAS long been my contention 
that an Airedale Terrier, if given 
the opportunity and training, can 

do a good a job of bringing in a killed 
duck as a Springer Spaniel or Chesa- 
peake Bay Retriever. During the past 
few winters in South Florida, that 
contention has proved true—to my 
satisfaction, at least. 

The Airedale possesses diversified 
talents. Back in his past is a mixture 
of several breeds—in fact he is some- 
times referred to as a “thoroughbred 
mutt”. Strong in his ancestry is the 
otter hound, which makes for a cap- 
able water dog, while his fighting 
ability is heightened by a touch of 
bull terrier. 

The true Airedale is well-nigh un- 
beatable in battle, as anyone who has 
had to haul one out of combat knows, 
but withal he is gentle, affectionate 
and very intelligent. He loves to hunt, 
but doesn’t know exactly what the 
score is. He has to be taught. When 
out in the field he prances around 
with great vigor, thinking he’s a set- 
ter or pointer one minute and a beagle 
or foxhound the next. 
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The author with his two Airedale retrievers. 


The Airedale hasn’t the nose for 
such vignettes of the hunt—he has to 
see what he’s after and be trained to 
get it. To that end he is used with no 
inconsiderable success. in chasing 
mountain lion and bear, and can give 
a wildcat plenty of what-for without 
the aid of a pack of hounds. 


HEN a fiddle-footed, whiskery- 

faced, six-weeks-old pup first 
poked his inquisitive nose out of the 
crate that brought him from Mary- 
land to Florida early one March morn- 
ing, I promptly christened him 
Michael. He had a triple-jointed AKC 
registered name far too cumbersome 
for an Airedale puppy to lug around. 
I decided that I was going to have 
me a retriever, and that proper train- 
ing was in order. 

When first introduced to the At- 
lantic ocean, Mike viewed it with a 
distinctly distrustful attitude, but 
when he found out he could swim, he 
thought nothing of starting out in the 
general direction of Spain in pursuit 
of sticks I would heave. There is no- 
thing unusual about an Airedale re- 


trieving floating objects in water, but 
I wanted to see what he would do with 
game. 

On the opening day of the duck 
season the following fall I found out. 
All during the summer he had been 
regularly trained to obey the com- 
mands “‘get it,’”’ when I threw a stick 
in the water, and “drop it’, when he 
brought the object to me. Included in 
the program was a course in jumping, 
and it wasn’t long before he could 
clear a five foot bar. 


Came opening day and Michael and 
I sneaked up on a canal bank near my 
home in Boca Raton just at dawn. 
Michael was ten months old then and 
not gun shy. He was quivering with 
excitement, as he sensed that this 
was no ordinary stick chasing rou- 
tine. As I poked my head over the 
canal bank, two ducks rose up and 
started going places—I fired, winging 
one with the second shot. 

The wounded duck landed in a 
dense hyacinth patch on the opposite 
bank and disappeared. Sliding into the 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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CLUB CONTESTS 

With the strain of winter business well 
in the background, every Club may seize 
their members, with protests down, and 
gather them all into the fold for a summer 
of pleasure with fish rodeos, camping ses- 
sions, and a schedule of crowded activities 
which will appeal to one and all. 

Competitive activities always lend zest to 
any occasion, and it will be well to formu- 
late a series of contests covering the sum- 
mer months which may contribute points 
toward a final date when these special con- 
tests may be closed, and the participants 
with the highest score winning the Grand 
Prize. 

The duration of such series should ex- 
tend through the month of August, closing 
prior to the school opening, to give the 
juniors full opportunity to finish in their 
field. 

Information on Skish (bait casting at tar- 
gets) contests may be obtained from head- 
quarters upon request. Local sporting goods 
stores may be willing to offer some of the 
prizes, and some of the material for estab- 
lishing the sport. 

Archery is an inexpensive but fascinating 
pastime, and appeals to young and old alike, 
since little exertion is required to train for 
perfection in this age-old technique. 

Contests for fishing may be suited to such 
territory as the Club may be located in. 
It may be announced that the Federation 
will present a Certificate of Award to all 
persons releasing undersized fish, unharmed, 
back into the waters, as an incentive for 
careful conservation of our game and food 
fish. This may be handled through the rou- 
tine of the chairmen of the special events 
and the Awards presented to the winners 
at one of the regular meetings to stimulate 
attendance. 


THE CONTEST COMMITTEE 

This committee should include members 
of your standing committees on fire preven- 
tion, pollution abatement, membership, pub- 
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licity, predator control, food and refresh- 
ment, photography, and arms. On all occa- 
sions, there should be a reminder of the 
wise conduct of good sportsmanship in re- 
lation to preservation of our woods and 
meadows from fire. Constant training put 
into practice will develop good conserva- 
tionists. 

Refuse from picnics may be carefully 
burned rather than buried near any stream, 
risking the drainage into it of decay and 
pollution elements. 

New members can be drawn into the Club 
through invitations to join in outings and 
festivities. Advance publicity will stimulate 
favor and interest in many who might wish 
to participate in Club contests, and who 
then are good prospects for membership. 

Outdoors events will afford much interest 
to those who may wish to seek out certain 
predators, both for reasons of first hand 
identification, and to eliminate as many as 
possible while on recreation, with conserva- 
tion of our game in mind. 

Every Club should be equipped with an 
annual scrap-book or album, filled with 
prints of pictures taken of every event in 
the out-of-doors. Whether or not there is 
a permanent Club house or Club room, 
this is a record of interest over a long period 
of years. A clipping book may be used, with 
space between the clippings for the related 
pictures. Outstanding pictures should be 
sent to the Federation for use on its page 
in Florida Wildlife magazine. 

The arms committee may include target 
practice in almost every outdoor event, and 
encourage members to learn the proper 
handling of the various types of guns. This 
will lead into a well-rounded hunting group 
for fall and winter sorties and keep the 
“old hands” in good practice. 

Food and refreshments need not be widely 
assorted. It is sufficient to stick to a few 
well chosen items of wholesome and satisfy- 
ing bulk and not encumber the caravan with 
incidentals requiring space which should be 
used for gear for the contests and sports. 
There should be a reminder to the ladies 
that many sportsmen also are good outdoors 
cooks, and enjoy proving it occasionally. 


Several clubs have initiated the idea of 
setting up a “canteen” at sports events, 
which proves convenient and profitable to 
the club and the members. 

Recreation can be conservation, as well 
as sport. With this well in mind and put 
into constant practice we shall not waste our 
heritage, the wildlife of the waters and the 
woodlands. The sportsman can be a wildlife 
manager in his own vicinity, and thereby 
reap the steady benefits in seasonal fishing 
and hunting for the rest of his life. With 
wildlife management individually applied, 
the State as a whole may be brought back 
to a veritable paradise and source of nat- 
ural food supply, to be taken share and 
share alike. 


A DOG'S LIFE 

Florida is not too full of dogs. Those dogs 
of the greatest value to the sportsmen should 
be given their summer outings, too. At pres- 
ent there are all too few field trials, all too 
few exercise jaunts. A committee to formu- 
late plans for summer activities for dogs 
and stimulate interest in breeding farms will 
be a boon to the hunters. Many a com- 
munity possesses a good dog trainer, and 
his interest is not hard to solicit in getting 
advice for breeding and for the proper care 
for them. 

Continuous kennel-life for dogs during the 
summer breaks down all of the conditioning 
done each season. Many owners of fine 
pointers and retrievers ship their dogs out 
of the State for proper care and training 
during off-season. A club which will interest 
a committee in organizing a proper kennel 
and field, where good stock may be bred 
and trained in Florida, soon would reap an 
appreciable profit from their enterprise. 
Many a well planned hunting trip has been 
a disappointment because of the failure of 
the dogs to measure up to their previous 
performance. Florida should not overlook 
this important feature for satisfactory sports 
pleasures. With the ever increasing interest 
in fox hunting in Florida, dogs will be in 
greater demand as this renewed sport de- 
velops. 


THE COUNTY FAIR 


Clubs in the same district may combine 
efforts to create displays to be installed at 
Fairs and Expositions in their territory, em- 
ulating the sportsman-conservation relation- 
ship. Such display will draw county-wide 
interest in Club activities and do much to 
increase membership in the Club of their 
locality. Members who have had their prize 
fish and game mounted will be proud to 
have them exhibited bearing their name- 
plate. In connection with this exhibit, the 
Clubs in that district may organize a co- 
ordinated committee to conduct a judging 
contest, with prizes for the best, largest, or 
most unusual mounted article. 
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Federal Board Plans 
Pollution Abatement 


The Federal Water Pollution Advisory 
Board held its first meeting May 9th and 
10th in the Conference Room of the Public 
Health Service in Washington. The 11- 
member Board, of which Carl Shoemaker, 
Director of Conservation for the National 
Wildlife Federation, is one, discussed the 
problems of pollution with staff members 
of the Public Health Service and of the 
Federal Works Administration. 

It was brought out that pollution comes 
chiefly from three sources; (1) silt carried 
off of our lands into the streams through 
erosion, (2) industrial waste, and (8) do- 
mestic sewage. The factor of silt, incident- 
ally, does not come within the scope of the 
Act establishing the Water Pollution Advis- 
ory Board. It must be controlled through 
the Agricultural and Engineering agencies. 
The other two factors will be the concern 
of the FWPA Board. 

Florida will come into the program set 
up for the Southeastern River Basin Area, 
and the Board, through Shoemaker’s efforts, 
is keenly aware that remedies must immed- 
iately be applied to relieve this State in its 
serious, imposing, menace to humans and 
wildlife. 

It will require a long-time program to 
properly correct the multitude of sources 
contributing to Florida’s pollution problem, 
and cost between 7 and 10 million dollars, 
according to James Morrell, Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Federal Works Agency. 

So far, no money has been appropriated 
to start the program, although the Taft- 
Barkeley Bill companion Appropriation Bill 
carries about 2% million dollars for the fiscal 
year of 1949-50. Meanwhile, a comprehen- 
sive outline of the program is being formu- 
lated for closer studies into the needs to 
remedy the individual localities. This draft 
will be available soon after July Ist. 

Carl Schwab, Chief of the Division of 
Water Pollution Control stated to the Board 
that co-operation will be offered by the 
Army Engineers, the Geological Survey, the 
Canadian and Mexican Border Commission- 
ers, the Fish & Wildlife Service, and several 
other Federal Agencies. 
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sey, St. Petersburg, who treated them to Florida’s famous bass and tarpon fishing. They are 
(left to right) : Al Gardiner, Joseph R. Trew, Dr. H. L. Smith, Cooksey, Gen. R. H. Mills, 
Dr. Thomas Webb, J. B. Trew, Edson Olds and Bill Rawley. All are from Washington, D. C. 


Federation Is Opposed 


To New Recommendation 
The Florida Wildlife Federation has filed 


a protest against a recommendation which 
would allow the U. S. Forest Service to 
issue licenses, fix bag limits and set season 
for hunting in National Forests. 

The recommendation was made last 
month by the Appropriations Committee of 
the U. S. Senate. 

The Federation charges such action 
would be a violation of states rights, and 
would deny local agencies their “accepted” 
right to control wildlife in their states. 

The recommendation was offered as a 
means of controlling overpopulation of game 
in several U. S. Forest areas. 





SKISH TOURNEY SET 
The first All Skish National Tournament 
will be held in Chicago August 26th 
through the 28th. The All Skish National 
is open to every man, woman and child 
who wishes to participate. 


Federation Proposes 
Amended Federal Bill 


The Congressional Sub-committee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife, headed by Rep. 
Clark W. Thompson, met in a three-day 
session from May 24th through the 26th 
for the hearing on the proposed Bill (H. R. 
3711) to increase the cost of Duck Stamps 
from one to two dollars. 

Florida’s representative on the Commit- 
tee, Rep. Charles E. Bennett, presented the 
Florida Wildlife Federation’s proposed 
amendment to the bill, as the only provision 
under which Florida will agree to the in- 
crease. 

The proposed amendment would allocate 
funds for setting up two additional migra- 
tory bird refuges in Florida. One in the 
Okeechobee area and one in the Chassa- 
howitzka territory. 





The spearhead of all progress in Con- 
servation is education. 
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BACKYARD FISHING 
(Continued from Page 7) 


tion District north of Crestview, built 
solely for the purpose of producing 
fish. Many ponds are built solely for 
fishing and for recreation. The idea 
of being able to produce and catch a 
mess of fish at home appeals to a lot 
of people. It is even more appealing 
when it is known that it is possible 
to remove from each acre of water 
around 200 pounds of fish each year 
simply with a hook and line. A catch 
of 270 pounds of fish per acre of 
water has been taken, but this is un- 
usual. Of course, the total poundage 
of fish produced will be from 500 to 
600 pounds per acre, but experiments 
conducted at Auburn, Alabama, by 
Mr. H. S. Swingle have proved that 1t 
is impossible to remove over 50% of 
the total poundage of fish produced 
in each acre of water by hook and line 
methods. It is impossible to destroy 
the balance in a pond by overfishing. 


HE best use of every acre of land 
T is the foundation of the Soil 
Conservation program. Where a suit- 
able pondsite exists, no better use can 
be made of it than to develop it into 
a pond for irrigation, for stock water- 
ing purposes, for fish for food, and 
for recreation. 


Some farms have no suitable site 
for a pond. It is a serious mistake to 
build a pond on a poor site. On the 
other hand, on many farms a suitable 
site for a good pond can be found. 
In north Florida the most desirable 
sites occur in small valleys with steep 
sides and gradually sloping floors and 
with sufficient watershed to furnish 
run-off water to fill the pond. To 
maintain its area the pond must have 
a water supply sufficient to replenish 
that water lost by evaporation and 


seepage and yet not large enough to. 


cause hazard from flood water. A 
pond cannot be managed well if con- 
siderable water flows through it. The 
dam should have a permanent drain 
and overflow pipe large enough to car- 
ry at least the normal flow of water 
without using the flood spillway. 
Flood spillways are necessary. They 
should be wide. Wide spillways allow 
water to leave the pond without wash- 
ing. 

In constructing an earth dam it is 
necessary to first make the base wide 
enough to allow for at least 2-1 slopes 
on both sides and a top width of 10-12 
feet with tractor equipment and 7 
feet with horses or mules. A dam with 
a wide base and gently sloping sides 
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is much stronger than one with a 
narrow base and steep sides. 

Ponds in South Florida fed by wells 
or springs or a high water table 
should be dug at least six feet deep, 
but a depth of 8 feet is better. 


iN constructed ponds must be — 


stocked correctly. For best results 
the number of fish added to a pond 
should be actually counted. A stocking 
rate of 1000 to 1500 fingerling bluegill 
bream and 100 fingerling largemouth 
black bass is recommended for each 
surface acre of pond water. For best 
results all outlets should be screened 
with one-quarter inch mesh hardware 
screen until the fish become adults. 
After both bass and bream have 
spawned the screen can be removed. 
In screening spillways the screen 
should extend six inches above the 
normal water level of the spillway but 
should not reach within one foot of the 
top of the dam. 


sa a in a a a ee 


BACK COVER 


This appealing shot of three-year- 
old Allen Parker of Tampa was taken 
by Photographer Charley Anderson at 
the Tampa Fishathon last year. It has 
since been reproduced in newspapers 
throughout the country.—ED. 





Constructed ponds should be fertil- 
ized. It is the only practical method to 
improve fishing after the pond is cor- 
rectly stocked. Fertilized ponds can 
be used for irrigating, for watering 
livestock and for swimming. Each 
acre of water should be fertilized 
with 100 pounds of inorganic commer- 
cial fertilizer having an analysis of 
8-8-4 each application. Ponds in North 
Florida should have the first applica- 
tion during the first warm weather 
of spring—usually late February. In 
south Florida they can be fertilized 
12 months of the year. Within a few 
days after applying the fertilizer the 
pond should appear green and brown 
due to the growth of microscopic 
plants. Additional applications should 
be made when the water is clear en- 
ough to see the bottom in 12 inches 
of water. This usually requires an 
application every three or four weeks. 

Now, here’s what happens when 
the pond is built, stocked and fertiliz- 
ed correctly. Mr. Fred Ritchey who 
lives near Kathleen, Florida in the 
Polk Soil Conservation District, dug 
an artificial pond in the latter part 
of 1946 primarily for grove irriga- 


tion purposes. It was stocked with 
black bass and bluegill bream in the 
spring of 1947 and then fertilized. 
Mr. Ritchey now says that when his 
meat supply runs low all he has to do 
is go down to his pond and catch all 
the fish he needs. Mr. Ritchey report- 
ed not long ago that he caught sixteen 
bluegill averaging one-half pound 
each in less than an hour. 

Some of the growth records in Cen- 
trol Florida are phenominal! J. B. 
Campbell dug a pond of one-half acre 
on his farm at Lakeland. He stocked 
his pond on July 3, 1946 with 50 bass 
and 500 bluegill bream and began fer- 
tilizing at once. By September second 
of that year, bream averaged five 
inches in length and bass nearly half 
a pound in his pond. 

One fish pond owner in Polk Ccun- 
ty, who built three years ago and as 
kept books on his results, reports wat 
he took 180 pounds of bass and brvam 
from an acre of water, using culy 
worms for bait for bream and live 
minnows for bass. Although the Polk 
County fish pond enthusiast didn’t 
keep a record of the savings on gro- 
cery bills, he estimated that he saved 
“a eonsiderable sum of money which 
would ordinarily have been spent for 
meats.” 

E. L. Pierce, owner of the Peacock 
farm near Clearwater, dug out a mud 
hole with a dragline and stocked it in 
December of 1947. Seven months 
later bream averaging eight ounces 
could be seen bedding all around the 
edges and the bass found averaged 
well over a pound. He had consistent- 
ly fertilized the pond. 

The U. S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice works entirely through organized 
Soil Conservation Districts and at 
the request and under the direction of 
the governing body of five supervisors 
of each District. The personnel of any 
local District will gladly supply farm- 
ers with all necessary engineering 
data, make surveys and assist in lo- 
cating suitable pond sites. They will 
also assist in securing fish for stock- 


ing and in pond management recom- 
mendations. 


“Heart of Palms,” the expensive tid-bit, 
is “swamp cabbage.” That “swamp cab- 
bage,” a favorite dish for the cattlemen and 
pioneers as well as countless numbers of 


other people for many years, is the bud of 
the young palm. 





A starfish will eat more than eight oysters 
a day. 
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WITHLACOOCHEE RIVER CHIPOLA RIVER 

Mighty Black Bass is at bat and the sun Low water has at last come to Chipola River 
shines bright in the hearts of the fishing fol in Calhoun County and the natives and visitors 
along Central Florida’s Withlacoochee* Riv€r. alike are flocking to its shores for the first 
If you care to tangle with this black“bolt of _ time in quite awhile. Black bass are biting 
lightning wet a line practicallydnywhere on better than good on this North Florida stream 
the River in Citrus or Sumt€r County. You but the bluegill bream and shellcrackers are 
might be as lucky as Gordef Markham of Pal- “taking top honors. There has been high water 
metto who boated a prizé nine=pe lor in gq in this section for the past two years, but now 


that it has receded the fishing is better than 
ever. Live bait is aes: for bass and earth- 
= favorite c bait. 
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Lakes Harris, Griffin, ouisd 
County have provided the ‘setting for giving North 
a tall yarn told By fishing © iasts who Florida tis : of the finest 
have tried their lu 1,this picturesque chair bream fish n- years. Some ef the largest 
of lakes recently. Bass he slaying havoc ~ bluegills ever caught. “area are being 
with live bait and artificial lures near the Grass ~ boated frem Lake Jackson while shellcrackers 
lily pads and around the inlets and out ing Hoch? th end of Lake Tal- 




































Warmouth perch and bluegill bream have bee quin. 

hitting angle worms like mad on the shell and Albert Carter and Frank Green of Tallahas- 
rock beds that are sprinkled throughout the see hauled in 16 bass in an hour and a half 
lakes. Early and late has been found to be on Lake Lafayette near Chaires recently. They 
the best fishing time. used top-water plugs early in the morning. 
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OUTBOARD REVOLUTION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


nervously when you least expect it— 
but all the time he’s talking plenty 
of sense. 

For instance, although it only took 
him three months to put his gear ideas 
into form on a drafting board, they 
proved just perfect enough that 
there’s never been a single change 
made in the original working model, 
and it’s still operating perfectly to- 
day despite excessive abuse. It still 
remains the unchanged model for his 
latest gear boxes. 

“T never get in a hurry during the 
drafting board stage,’ Babcock told 
us. “Erasers are cheap. You can af- 
ford to make a lot of mistakes on a 
board and then rub ’em out as fast 
you find ’em. But it costs you real 
money and plenty of time too once you 
machine a product and then start 
finding errors.” 

The original gadget, giving for- 
ward and neutral positions, was in- 
stalled on a Scott-Atwater motor. De- 
spite tremendous abuse, it still sur- 
vives and not a single time has it 
been repaired. After experimenting 
with the original outfit for many 
months in the DeLand area, Babcock 
took it to New York City where, in a 
single day, 155 newspapermen operat- 
ed it and tried unsuccessfully to follow 
Babcock’s order to “tear it up.” Even 
since that time, although 10 to 15 
persons try to follow the same direc- 
tions daily in DeLand, none have suc- 
ceeded and the old Scott-Atwater runs 
merrily on with its neutral and for- 
ward speeds working perfectly. 

During our visit, Babcock amazed 
us with plans he has drawn for future 
production. Some were still in the 
drawing board stage, others were still 
small models, and others were actual- 
ly handmade, full-scale models. The 
Kattu, we think, was the most amaz- 
ing of the future projects. Kattu is 
a boat. An addict of the comic strips 
would label it a product of a man 
from Mars; something Buck Rogers 
might have used for a return trip 
home. To us it looked like several dif- 
ferent things. From one angle it re- 
sembled our ideas of a rocket ship, but 
it is a speedy craft and plenty trim 
too. 

Kattu, part of a phrase in the an- 
cient Polynesian language, from 
which we get the word, “catamaran,”’ 
means something tied together. This 
is more or less what the Kattu actual- 
ly is. At least it has several princi- 


pals put together to a mutual advan- 
tage. 

Basically it is a primitive cata- 
maran to which have been applied 
some advanced and practical areo- 
dynamics, power, comfort and speed. 

To an experienced boatman the 
overall dimensions of the. Kattu 
would suggest anything but speed. 
She is 21 feet long with a nine foot, 
six inch beam, is powered with two 
Crosley 18-horse inboard engines and 
tips the scales at 1,850 pounds. But 
even though the beam is nearly half 


* * * * 
It's Our Serthday 


With this issue FLORIDA WIiLD- 
LIFE celebrates its second birthday. 
Two years ago this month the first is- 
sue rolled off the presses—just in 
time to be distributed at the Outdoor 
Writers of America convention in St. 
Petersburg. 

The first number contained 16 
pages, and was designed, written, ed- 
ited and printed in a record-breaking 
seven days. The circulation list for 
that first issued numbered slightly 
under 1,400. 

This month FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
will be delivered to more than 17,000 
sportsmen and conservationists, and 
read by an estimated 40,000 more. 
The out-of-state circulation alone is 
more than twice the total circulation 
of two years ago. 

Through 24 issues we've tried to 
live up to the slogan on our masthead: 
“For the conservation, restoration, 
protection of our game and fish.” 
We've tried to spread the gospel of 
conservation without actually preach- 
ing. We hope we have succeeded. If 
we have then FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
has something to celebrate on its sec- 
ond birthday!—-THE EDITORS. 


¥ * & ¥ 


the length of the boat, something sel- 
dom heard of in marine architecture, 
the Kattu skims the water, leaves a 
clean wake, and eats up distances at 
a steady 22 miles per hour. 
Resembling a pair of pontoons from 
a large flying boat, the catamaran 
was decked completely from the stem 
to stern of the pontoons. A large cir- 
cular section amidship was left for 
the cockpit, and into the after part 
of each pontoon were installed the 18- 
horse power motors. Doing away with 
the conventional clutch and gear boxes 
usually found on marine motors. Bab- 
cock has installed a set of gears exact- 


ly as he uses on outboards. The shaft 
comes directly from the motor, 
through the stuffing box and log, 
with no evidence of a clutch. 

It’s all in the little copper tube lead- 
ing to the gears in the hub of the 
propeller. Not only does it work suc- 
cessfully on his strange craft, but it 
can be attached to any power unit on 
any. other motorboat. All that is neces- 
sary is to know the size of the propel- 
ler shaft. Babcock explained that not 
only is the gear shift simple and fool- 
proof, but in addition it will be rela- 
tively inexpensive when compared to 
the usual clutch and transfer cases 
installed on marine motors. 

“Another important item,” he de- 
clared, ‘“‘will be the weight reduction, 
especially on larger motors. Ordinar- 
ily, gear boxes can weigh up to sev- 
eral hundred pounds.” 

Stepping aboard the Kattu induces 
a strange sensation when compared 
to boarding other small boats. Anyone 
who has ever boarded anything 
smaller than the Queen Mary knows 
that a rocking motion is bound to fol- 
low. Not so with the Kattu! It’s just 
like stepping from one dock to an- 
other. Four of us put our combined 
weight on one side at the dock and 
also while the boat was under power 
—but there wasn’t the slightest list. 
This item no doubt will prove a boon 
to boating enthusiasts with mal de 
mer tendencies. When underway, the 
Kattu has still another innovation in 
store for the boatman. Ordinarily, as 
the power is applied, the bow will 
gradually raise from the water until 
a eraft is riding on just a few feet 
of the after part of the bottom. But 
it’s entirely different with the Kattu. 
She comes up by the head slowly as 
the power is poured on and then, as 
if a diving rudder had been used, the 
airfoil built into the under-section be- 
tween the two pontoons really goes to 
work. She is a fast boat with a deck 
as level as a dance floor. 

Babcock isn’t a bit selfish when it 
comes to dishing out credit for the 
success of his gear invention. A big 
chunk of the credit, he told us, goes 
to his draftsman, Emil Remelsberger. 
On the other hand, Emil just as en- 
thusiastically told us how interesting 
and pleasant his work is alongside 
Babcock, the boss man. 

“Whenever our brains start get- 
ting foggy from figures,” Emil ex- 
plained, “‘we close up shop and head 
out to our pet fishing grounds. May- 
be we won’t get back to work for 
three or four days—but when we do, 
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our brains are clear and we're eager 
to start designing and figuring 
again.” 

Babcock has a fishing philosophy 
all his own too! 

“I’ve never found a man who’s able 
to fish and worry at the same time,” 
he told us. Then, as a second thought, 
he added, “what’s more, going fish- 
ing keeps a fellow out of a hell of a 
lot of trouble.” He rates high as a 
wildlife conservationist by following 
a theory that no one should ever hunt 
or fish for something they don’t ex- 
pect to eat. 

Inventing things, designing and 
then building them, is nothing new to 
Babcock. He’s been at it most of his 
life. During the recent war, for 
example, he employed 1,250 people 
in DeLand building 160 CG4A gliders, 
5,000 motor assembly stands, along 
with thousands of bomber parts and 
instrument tools for the air corps. 
His 20-month payroll neared the two 
and a half million dollar mark! 

All his life, it seems, he’s been 
dabbling with aircraft. As far as he 
knows, he was the fifth man to fly in 
this country. Back in 1905 he copied 
and built a ship similar to Wright 
Brothers’ famous plane. On March 4, 
1905 he launched the ship with a 
catapult north of Michigan City 
along the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Although he succeeded in making two 
straightaways of approximately 180 
feet each, he’ll tell you the plane act- 
ually wasn’t capable of sustained 
flight. 

“It’s lucky it wasn’t though,” he 
told us thoughtfully. “The plane did- 
n’t know how to fly and neither did I. 
If it had gotten into the air it very 
likely would have smashed and I‘d 
have been killed.” 

During the First World War, Bab- 
cock served as a flier for the French 
Lafayette Esquadrille for three years. 
When America entered the war he re- 
turned home and trained pilots in both 
the army and navy. 

Admitting that he and Emil are al- 
ready working on other gadgets for 
outboard motors, he explained that it 
was merely because “us cracker boys, 
Emil and I, have got to make a 
living.” 

Now that we think back on our 
pleasant and productive afternoon 
Visit with the ingenious team, we are 
convinced that those “cracker boys” 
are destined to really go places in a 
big way. 
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Wildlife Officer William Johns of Sanford and his son, William, Jr., confiscated these illegal 





seines which they found in the St. Johns River. 


Wildlife Agency Plans 
Fine Bear Hunting for 
Eglin Field Preserve 


Some of the best bear hunting in the 
Southeast will be had on Northwest Florida’s 
Eglin Field Military Reservation if restock- 
ing plans progress as expected, Coleman 
Newman, State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission Director, said last month. 

Newman said 12 ferocious bruins trapped 
in Georgia’s famed Okefenoke Swamp have 
been released on Eglin Field and “there are 
more to come.” 

Recently, Wildlife Officer Ross Summers 
of Liberty County, an experienced trapper, 
was sent to help a crew from Georgia's 
Refuge Division of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service trap the bears. 

“Each female bear,” Newman said, “will 
average two cubs per year. It should not 
be long at this rate until the reservation will 
provide excellent bear hunting for Florida 
nimrods.” 


Downtown Lake Will Be 
Kids’ Fishing Paradise 


A State Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s scientific fish management plan 
will make a children’s fishing heaven of 
Lakeland’s downtown Lake Wire. 

Commission biologists are stocking the 
lake with bluegill bream and bass in proper 
numbers so that a scientific “balance” can 
be reached and good fishing assured all 
year round. The lake was de-populated of 
fish and its vegetation killed chemically be- 
fore stocking plans got underway. 

Lakeland’s city commission has prohibited 
all persons from fishing on the lake except 
children, 





Joiner Selected to 
Commissioner Post 
Vacated by Baxley 


Miller V. Joiner, 53, Jacksonville bus and 
taxicab line owner, has been appointed as 
a member of the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission from the Second 
Conservation District. 

Joiner succeeds Milton H. Baxley, Gaines- 
ville, who resigned the post recently because 
of ill health. Long an ardent sportsman, 
Joiner maintains a hunting and fishing lodge 
on Lake Santa Fe at Keystone Heights. He 
is a native of Jacksonville. 

Joiner’s appointment was confirmed by 
the State Senate along with those of Cecil 
M. Webb, First District Commissioner from 
Tampa, and M. C. Lewis, Fifth District 
Commissioner from Orlando. Other mem- 
bers of the five-man board are Chairman 
L. G. Morris, Monticello, Third District; and 
J. W. Corbett, Fort Pierce, Fourth District. 





Game Violation Results 
In Venison Dinner for 
Kids at Orphans’ Home 


A renegade hunter furnished a fine meal 
for the kids at the Methodist Orphanage 
in Enterprise last month, even though he 
didn’t intend to. 

A 130-pound buck deer, shot by an il- 
legal hunter, was turned over to the or- 
phanage by Wildlife Officer T. R. Sweat 
of Seville. L. W. MacMillan, State Forest 
Service, reported the deer about eight miles 
west of Daytona Beach. Sweat brought it 
in and Judge Winfield authorized the send- 
ing of the venison to the orphanage. 
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Legislature Takes Little Action 
On Hunting and Fishing Measures 


The score on hunting and fresh water fishing bills in the 1949 Legislature 
one day before quitting time is 5 passed and 12 left stranded on the calendar or 


killed in committee. 


Although they passed only five bills, the lawmakers gave the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission a vote of confidence in the closing days of 


the session by refusing to pass any legisla- 
tion aimed at sabotaging the agency. This 
was credited to aroused public opinion con- 
cerned for the cause of conservation which 
gained momentum as the damaging bills 
piled up. 

In brief this is the status of such legisla- 
tion just before the curtain falls: 

A bill which would have taken away the 
wildlife officers arresting powers has been 
sent to the Salt Water Fish Committee and 
killed. 

A proposal to give all veterans of any 
war free hunting and fishing licenses was 
withdrawn by its sponsor after veteran and 
sportsmen groups bitterly opposed it. 

A bill to abolish the game commission 
has been placed on the fifth page of the 
House calendar—in effect, killing it. 

The bills that have passed and are now 
laws will: 

Levy a fee up to $5 for permits to 
sportsmen to hunt on lands under control 
of the State Game Commission. 

Allow the county judge in Hillsborough 
County to levy an additional dollar tax on 
fresh water fishing licenses for a three-year 
period to get money to combat water hya- 
cinths. 

Prohibit firing of any firearms within 300 
feet of any public highway in Broward 
County. 

Give $2,500 to the parents of Sam D. 
Griffin who was fatally shot by a state 
wildlife officer while in Washington County 
last summer. 

Allow the commission to hold their 
board meetings in other towns in Florida 
other than Tallahassee. 

Other bills which were introduced but 
died with the session would have: 

Prohibited all fresh water fishing tourna- 
ments. 

Given the public ingress and egress rights 
to and from all bodies of water in Florida. 

Allowed the State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission to sell certain sections of 
land it owns in Marion, Lake and Gulf 
Counties. 

Given free fishing and hunting licenses 
to all veterans with a 50% disability rating 
or amputees who have lost an arm or leg 
in their country’s service. 


Prohibited wildlife officers of the State 
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Veteran Wildlife Officer 
Dies of Heart Ailment 


Wildlife Officer W. L. “Bill” Stelts died 
of a heart attack at his home in Monticello 
last month. He had been confined to his 
home with a heart ailment for some time 
prior to his death. 

Stelts had served as a wildlife officer 
with the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission for eight years. 

Besides his wife, Stelts is survived by one 
son, H. W. Stelts of Sarasota; four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Frances Anderson and Mrs. Lucille 
James of Monticello, Mrs. Nell Keadle of 
Thomasville, Ga., and Mrs. Martha Ann 
Eppes of Tallahassee. 

He was born in October, 1890, at Savan- 
nah, Ga., a son of Isaac Royal and Margaret 
Logan Stelts. He married Eula Johnson, at 
Kissimmee, March 11, 1911. He was a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church. 





MR. GATOR COMES 
TO TOWN 

Ross Allen took the law in his own 
hands down at Ocala last month and 
made an illegal out-of-season capture 
of an alligator that was roaming the 
city streets. 

He was forgiven though. When 
Wildlife Officer D. C. Land appeared 
on the scene he decided that the un- 
lawful act was justifiable because of 
the consternation causing emergency. 
The 8-foot long ‘gator was crawling 
around in a lumber yard not far from 
downtown Ocala when apprehended. 





Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
from operating fish camps. 

Placed Jackdow and Butcher birds on the 
unprotected bird list. 

Allowed the county judges to list hunting 
and fishing licenses by number instead of 
name and address on reports sent in to the 
game and fish agency. 

Given the commission the right to conduct 
hunts and collect fees on Eglin Field Mili- 
tary Reservation in cooperation with the 
War Department. 





The black beauties displayed above were 
caught by Mrs. Bodiford in Boggy Creek near 
Kissimmee in a half-hour of fishing. The 
largest weighs 13 pounds, 14 ounces. 





Survey Shows Early 
Duck Season Needed 


Florida duck hunters who usually insist 
upon a “late” season are faced with an 
aerial survey which disclosed that the state 
duck population drops off rapidly after De- 
cember, E. B. Chamberlain, biologist in 
charge of the State Game and Fresh Fish 
Commission’s waterfowl restoration project, 
has announced. 

The survey which was conducted on sam- 
ple areas in Central and South Florida 
found the duck population to be 60,501 in 
December, 33,767 in January and 23,602 
in February. 

Chamberlain said this seems to contradict 
the common objection of hunters that Flor- 
ida duck season is scheduled too early but, 
he added, there is a “possibility” that this 
was an unusual year. Last year duck season 
began December 10 and ended January 8. 

The biologist said the drop off in ducks 
after December can be partially attributed 
to the scattering of the population during 
hunting season and the reduction of water 
area due to the winter dry period. 

The survey was made on the Okeechobee 
Marshes, the St. Johns River area, Merritt's 
Island, and the Indian River area. 





LEALMAN ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

At a recent meeting of the Lealman Rod 
and Gun Club, St. Petersburg, R. E. Golson 
was elected president. Other officers include 
Tino Fernandez, first vice-president; A. B. 
Hazellief, second vice-president; W. For- 
sythe, treasurer; and, H. H. Van Nest, sec- 
retary. — 
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AIREDALES AS RETRIEVERS 

(Continued from Page 13) 
water up to my waist, I started after 
the duck, gun aloft. Michael took 
one look at me, and deciding that I 
was that much of a darn fool, he was 
too, and plunged into the canal. With- 
in a few seconds he had ploughed 
through the hyacinths on his side of 
the canal and was swimming strong- 
ly, heading for the opposite bank 
where the duck had landed. I stayed 
where I was and awaited develop- 
ments. 

Mike reached the far shore, and 
commands to the contrary notwith- 
standing, clambered up it and started 
snorting around in the underbrush. 
Without warning the duck rose from 
the bushes and made a lopsided flight 
across the canal, landing in another 
hyacinth patch on the near bank. It 
happened so suddenly I didn’t get time 
to shoot. Michael with a prodigious 
leap, cleared the hyacinth on his side 
of the canal and landed in the water, 
going to beat hell after the duck. 

The first performance was repeat- 
ed. Again Michael clambered up the 
bank and snorted in the underbrush 
and again my land-loving fowl took 
to the air. This time I was ready, 
and gave it the business with a load 
of number 5 chilled. 

For the third time Michael plunged 
into the canal, but this time he 
brought home the bacon. I was afraid 
he would mouth the bird, but he lug- 
ged it up the canal bank, dropped it, 
sniffed it a couple of times and await- 
ed my arrival. 

Mind you, the dog had never had 
any previous experience with game. 
He’d never carried anything more 
animated than a piece of driftwood in 
his life before. True, he didn’t pre- 
sent me with the game in field trial 
manner, but he flushed it twice, and 
by golly, he retrieved it. What more 
can a man ask from his dog? 

INCE that initial experience, I’ve 

had many hunts for small game 
with Michael. He’s sure fire on ducks, 
good at treeing squirrels and is death 
on cats. 

A few years ago Michael retrieved 
for over five guns on a big scale dove 
shoot. I wasn’t there, and missed what 
has been described as one of the most 
phenomenal performances ever put on 
by a non-bird dog. 
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Game Warden Sentenced In 
Cleanup of Illegal Fishing Ring 


The hunters didn’t. want to leave 
their stands while the doves were fly- 
ing, so they simply yelled for Michael 
whenever they made a kill. In two 
hours Mike retrieved some 30 doves, 
bringing each individual kill to the 
man who shot it, and not mouthing a 
single bird. 


As with the first duck hunt, 
Michael had had no previous experi- 
ence. My father, who was a member 
of the party, told me that it was mag- 
nificent the way Mike would come to 
attention at the sound of a shot and 
dash off at full speed at the call of 
“dead bird’. How he learned the 
trick, T’ll never know. The only an- 
swer I can come up with is that dogs 
are sometimes a lot smarter than hu- 
mans give them credit for. 


ICHAEL now has a son. The pup 
M is named Mare, but by the way 
he acts, he should be called “Me too”’. 
Everything Michael does, the pup tries 
also, only the younger dog thinks he 
can do it better. 

Mare’s primary training is over. 
He is positively tempestuous in his 
retrieving, and will plow into the 
ocean no matter how rough the water. 
He is the fastest canine I’ve ever seen 
in snatching a bouncing ball in mid- 
air, and is as sure footed as a grey- 
hound in leaping. 

Michael has long since given up 
hope of ever catching a rabbit on the 
run. The dense palmettos in South 
Florida afford too much cover and the 
rabbit always gets away. Not so Marc. 
He’ll tear into the palmettos after a 
rabbit with sufficient force to knock 
himself senseless, but he doesn’t even 
slow down. Such reckless tactics have 
paid off, for Marc has already caught 
several rabbits in full flight, which is 
no mean accomplishment. 


The hunting season will soon be 
with us again, and I’m looking for- 
ward to putting into practice what 
Mare has learned in training. If I 
can curb his impulsiveness and enthu- 
siasm, the pup should make as good 
a retriever as his experienced and 
sagacious old man. 


A State wildlife officer has been sen- 
tenced to a two-year prison term for his 
connections with a bootleg fishing ring on 
Lake Okeechobee. The officer was sentenced 
specifically for accepting money for non- 
performance of duty in a deal uncovered 
by State Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission special investigators. 


Circuit Judge Lynn Gerald gave the two- 
year sentence to Wildlife Officer R. M. Du- 
pree of Clewiston for accepting a $69 bribe 
to “look the other way” in the deal. Dupree 
pleaded guilty. 

Coleman Newman, director of the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
said undercover agents would continue to 
crack down on similar operations until the 
“whole smelly mess is cleaned up.” He de- 
clared other arrests were likely in connection 
with the illegal transactions. 


The bootlegging occurred while commer- 
cial seining crews, operating under the super- 
vision of game agency officials, made hauls 
during a biological survey. Dupree was ac- 
cused of allowing crews to carry nets sub- 
merged alongside their boats. When the 
game fish were thrown back, as the state 
contract specified, they landed in the nets 
instead of going free. Later they were sold 
in Georgia. 

The commisison has had seven commer- 
cial fishing crews employed on the Okee- 
chobee survey. The biologists supervising 
the crews tabulate the number and kind 
of fish caught. Results of the experiment 
will play an important part in determining 
whether commercial fishing is detrimental 
to sports fishing. 


All of the crews but three were suspended 
pending further investigation of the illegal 
fishing ring. 

i SES A SE ie eS 
ATTORNEY RESIGNS 


Hays Lewis, Jr., of Marianna, has sub- 
mitted his resignation as attorney for the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Lewis has held the position since January. 

The attorney gave no reason for his resig- 
nation. 





Annual Meeting Set 


The Florida Wildlife Federation directors 
have agreed on the date of October 2st 
through the 23rd for the annual meeting. 
Invitations will be considered at the next 
regular meeting of the Federation for the 
most suitable place to hold the meeting, 
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*‘| enjoyed the finest day of bass fishing in 
my life on the St. Johns River,” R. Q. Cook 
(above) of Hagerstown, Maryland, wrote 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. “I like your fishing 
law of one rod and reel to a fisherman. Also, 
| was checked twice on the river by a very 
courteous wildlife officer.” The happy angler 
looks like he means what he says. 





Releaser Clubs Suggested 


To Promote Conservation 


The Florida Wildlife Federation recently 
instituted a novel idea for the stimulation 
of sportsmen and women in the direction 
of conservation of game fish, known as the 
Releaser Clubs. First club to function was 
the Tarpon Releaser Club. Persons releasing 
these game fish during the Tarpon Roundup 
at St. Petersburg were awarded a Certificate 
of Honor, a 24K gold Tarpon Hook, and 
Eagle Claw by Wright-McGill of Denver. 





W. H. Howell, Jr., and his sister, Juanita 
Howell of Taylor County proudly pose with 
the catch they made on Steinhatchee River. 
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New Use for Citrus Waste May 
Help Solve Pollution Problem 





Flower Lover Wants 
To Spread Hyacinths 
In Jackson County 


A flower lover wants to introduce Florida’s 
dread fish-killing water hyacinth into Mer- 
ritt’s Mill Pond near Marianna because “it 
is so pretty.” 

Joe Dykes, assistant chief wildlife officer 
of the Third District, said a lady resident of 
Dothan, Alabama, visiting in Tampa, mailed 
a water hyacinth to him requesting he plant 
it in the Jackson County pond. 

Florida Wildlife magazine, official publi- 
cation of the State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, estimated recently the hy- 
acinth costs the state each year more than 
$5,000,000 in damage to its hunting and 
fishing industry alone. The growth is preva- 
lent in Central and South Florida but has 
not yet spread to North Florida although 
U. S. Engineers say it eventually will. 


Ironically, another flower lover, Mrs. W. 
F. Fuller of Edgewater, gave the state its 
first water hyacinth in 1884. She sprinkled 
Venezuelan water plant seeds in the St. 
Johns River because they were “so pretty.” 





Roy Rogers Plays in Picture 
About Conservation Problems 


Roy Rogers, America’s most popular cow- 
boy singing star, will have the lead role 
in a new picture, “Susanna Pass,” which 
dramatizes the importance of wildlife con- 
servation. 


Rogers plays the part of a state wildlife 
officer who foils attempts to despoliate a 
fish hatchery. When he has at last succeed- 
ed in his task, he says: “Work done by 
hatcheries like this doesn’t just mean re- 
stocking lakes and streams. It means that 
sportsmen and the youth of the nation will 
have a chance to get away from crowded 
cities and their troubles, go fishing and en- 
joy the privileges our forefathers had.” 


Several spectacular sequences in the pic- 
ture show actual fish hatchery techniques. 
The film will publicize the conservation 
story far and wide for it will play in ap- 
proximately 15,000 theatres throughout 
America. 





Florida leads in the South in Federal 
funds allocated for fire control for the fiscal 
year 1949, in the amount of $500,595.00. 


A pilot plant to produce methane through 
the fermentation of waste water from citrus 
processing has been constructed and is in 
operation at the Florence Citrus Growers 
Association canning plant at Florence Villa. 

The plant consists essentially of two 1,000 
gallon mixing tanks for preparation of the 
waste water which is then pumped to two 
5,000 gallon fermentation tanks. The fer- 
menters are arranged in series and are in- 
sulated with cork. After fermentation, the 
gas is drawn off through two-inch pipes at 
the water-sealed dome of the fermentation 
tanks, passed through gas meters, and then 
burned in a waste gas burner. 

Utilization of the gas to supply heat to 
the fermentation tanks and to the canning 
plant boiler is contemplated as soon as suf- 
ficient gas can be produced daily without 
interruption. The process is continuous since 
waste water is fed continuously to the first 
fermenter and effluent removed from the 
second container to a 750 gallon settling 
tank. 

It is possible that the new process may 
result in the production of a useful by- 
product from cannery waste water, and at 
the same time provide for the removal of 
organic matter from the waste water, which 
usually causes pollution and nuisances with 
present disposal systems. 

Work on this project was done by R. R. 
McNary and R. W. Wolford of the State 
Citrus Commission at the Citrus Experiment 
Station. 





Wyoming’s most popular game is the Mule 
Deer. Last year hunters took 21,000 in that 
State. 





Who killed this deer? That’s the question 

Wildlife Officer T. R. Sweat of Seville shown 

above is trying to answer. The deer was shot 
by an illegal hunter near DeLand. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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Throughout the nation, nine out of ten forest fires are caused 
by people. In Florida the average runs to 98 out of 100. 


One carelessly tossed lighted match or cigarette, or a camp- 
fire left untended can cause millions of dollars damage to 
our growing forests. Damage that only nature can repair. 





Do your part in helping to grow trees for Florida. Keep Florida 
Green by preventing forest fires. 


GAME AND FRESH WATER HSH GOMMISSION 
FLORIDA FOREST SERVICE 





